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" Ah! It- must be ready. Don't let's waste any time."
They crossed the hall. It was a little passage, lit by the fanlight of the outside door. It was occupied only by clothes-racks, a few prints, and a little stove, whose pipe ran up into the well of the staircase.
They entered the dining-room, furnished with a mahogany credence-sideboard, in Second Empire style, with dishes on it; another mahogany sideboard, in two sections with glass fronts, which Sampeyre had turned into a bookcase ; a round table ; and six chairs with curved backs, of the same wood. There were some old plates on the wall; an oil-lamp hanging from the ceiling, and on the floor a cheap carpet with a vaguely Oriental design.
The housekeeper had set in the middle of the table a little cut of roast beef, and a dish of potatoes sautS; at the end of the table were a triangular piece of Brie cheese and a dish of apples,
" The beef will be only just done," said Sampeyre. " As a matter of fact, I like it like that."
" So do I."
" Do you want me any longer, Monsieur Sampeyre ? " said the woman.
She was a woman in her sixties, with a tired, care-worn face, quick in her movements, and possessing a tone of voice marked by an old habit of defending herself in advance. She wore a black dress and a grey apron. A big mop of coarse hair, just turning grey, was piled comically on top of her head.
"I don't think so," replied Sampeyre, and then he
hesitated - ** unless------" He went on very tentatively:
"Perhaps Monsieur Clanricard would have some coffee afterwards. . . /*
** But it's made, Monsieur Sampeyre. The coffee-pot is at the side of the stove, keeping warm. You've only to pour it out/'
w Vety good. Nothing else then, thanks. Off home with you!"